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in those weeks it became manifest not only to the Whigs but
to many Tories as well, and to almost the whole class of
merchants and financiers, that nothing less than the Bill would
now avail to prevent revolution. The Bristol Riots, in the
course of which the workers had command of the city for
several days, the burning of Nottingham Castle, the sack of
Derby gaol, and the appearance of angry crowds in the streets
of London, where the King's carnage was molested, gave the
governing classes warning of the temper of the people. The
middle-class Reformers, though they were ready enough to use
these demonstrations of force as arguments for the Bill, were in
no mind to see their hopes of a bourgeois Parliament drowned
in a Red Revolution; and they rallied all their forces behind
the Whigs to secure the passage of the Bill. The Political
Unions were amply supplied with money for propaganda; and
they used it in consolidating their hold in opposition to the
forces of the extreme left. The National Union of the Working
Classes and the other opponents of the Bill, who had seemed
in October about to assume the leadership of the workers,
found themselves again isolated. In the final crisis of May
1832, Place and not Hunt was in control of the situation, work-
ing in close alliance with the middle-class Reformers. It was
he who took up again Attw^ood's proposal to refuse payment of
taxes, and carried his famous slogan: "To beat the Duke, go
for gold," proposing to the middle classes a run on the Bank of
England's gold reserve as a means of bringing Wellington
down. Never since 1688 had Great Britain been so near actual
revolution as in 1831; never in all the troubles of the next two
decades was she to come so near to it again.
It is by no means unimportant to bear in mind that the
struggle over the Reform Bill was fought out at a time of deep
industrial depression. Trade had been very bad in 1829; and
then, after a partial recovery in 1830, it slumped again, and
remained depressed during the next two years. The crowds
that seized Bristol, burnt Nottingham Castle, and created dis-
turbances in many parts of the country were impelled by
hunger as well as by zeal for Reform. If trade and employ-
ment had been good in 1831, it is at any rate arguable that the
rejection of the Bill by the Lords would not have been followed